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THE GARDEN, 


OR THE EVENING WALK. 


No sooner had Charles completed his task, by 
dusting all the books and arranging them carefully 
on the shelves again, (a task which fully occupied 
him for two hours,) than he ran into the garden in 
search of his father, whom he expected to find 
there. It was a delightful evening. The sky 
was almost cloudless; the birds were singing live- 
ly songs of joy; the air was scented with the fra- 
grance of many flowers, and the sun was gently 
sinking beneath the western horizon. Charles 
found his father as he had anticipated, seated on 
his favorite seat with a book in his hand. 

‘* T have finished my task, papa,” said he, ina 
tone expressive of the gratification he felt in hav- 
ing accomplished it. ‘‘ Then you shall receive 
your promised reward when we go in doors, my 
dear,” replied his father, ‘‘ provided I find that 
you have done it to my satisfaction. But, as the 
evening is so remarkably beautiful, I think you 
, would like to take a walk with me intu the fields, 
as I am going to call at the gardener’s, at ———; 
and we shall have to pass by the stone-quarry, 
where you may probably find some of the calca- 
reous spar you were wishing for a few days ago.” 

Charles thanked his father, and they set out on 
their walk. After having crossed two or three 
mendows, they came to the quarry, but Charles 
still continued to hold his father’s hand, instead of 
Jeaving him to search for the specimens of spar. 

‘** Do you wish to go, my dear?” said Mr. M. 

‘** Not this evening, thank you, papa,’’ replied 
Charles; ‘‘ because I prefer walking with you. 
I was thinking, papa, of the beautiful Ode on Ad- 
versity which I learned a few days. ago, and par- 
ticularly of these lines: 

. **The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 

‘The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening paradise.” 
I would change one word in the last line, however, 
and say me instead of him,— 

“To me are opening paradise;” 


for you cannot think, papa, how much I enjoy our 
walk this evening. All around is so still and 
beautiful. There are the laborers returning from 
their work, now that the toils of the day are end- 
ed; and the blue smoke is curling among the tall 
elms in the village; the birds are singing most 
sweetly; and the grass looks so green, and the 
flowers look so beautiful! Oh, papa, I am very 
happy to-night, and I think we liye in a yery de- 
lightful world!” . a 

** Our feelings, my dear boy, are too hb in- 
fluenced by circumstances,” replied Mr. M. ‘I 











grant you that on such a calm and lovely evening 
as this we do seem to live ‘in a very delightful 
world;’ but how is it that it is not always equally 


| delightful, that we are not always equally happy? 
“S| |Our happiness ought not to depend on the beauty 
}' | of flowers, or the singing of birds. 
A |have a source and centre of happiness within 


We ought to 


ourselves, and one totally independent of external 
objects.” 

‘* What, papa! you mean that we ought always 
to be good-humored and good-tempered, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘* Yes, my dear; and even something more than 
good-humored and good-tempered, though such 
dispositions no doubt contribule to our happiness, 
as they induce our friends to love and esteem us. 
True happiness springs from an earnest desire to 
do right, and that because it is the will of God. 
If it be our habitual and fervent desire always to 
please Him, we shall be happy, let our circum- 
stances or situations in life be what they may. 
No changes.will be able to deprive us of that 
serenity and peace of mind which such a desire 
can alone bestow, because it must and will infalli- 
bly insure to us the love of our Heavenly Father, 
which is the-only lasting source of true substantial 
oO ei 

i Ah, papa, I see you mean to enforce what 
you have ofien said, that to be good is to be happy, 
afier all,” said Charles.—Amusing Stories. 
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NARRATIVE. 


THE GLOW-WORM. 

It was a very fine evening in August; Mr. 
Bruce and his little boy and girl were walking 
through a beautiful shady green lane, where the 
lofty trees, meeting far above their heads, only 
afforded, here and there, an opening through 
which they could see the dark blue sky, with 
small stars faintly twinkling upon it, Day-light 
had not been gone long enough to allow their 
brightness to appear; there was still a strong mel- 
low:tint of the twilight that is so lovely at that 
season; and those stars seemed few, and small, 
and pale, and distant, because the glorious sun- 
shine had left so much of its power around.. Thus 
the Christian, who has been in fervent prayer and 
felt the presence of Jesus Christ, that ‘‘ Sun of 
Righteousness,” shedding light on his soul, when 
he looks again on the poor coinforts and delights 
that worldly people love, sees them hardly worth 
his notice. God gives us many mercies, and we 
must not despise the least of them, as they come 
from Him; but the great mercy, with which no 
other can compare, is His love to our souls, in 
giving his only Son to redeem them from sin and 
everlasting death. 

Something like this Mr. Bruce was saying to his 
children, as they walked along. The usual time 
for the children to go to‘ rest was past; and their 
father had permitted them to stay up longer, he- 
cause'he wanted to show them a pretty sight. He 
had brought them through the shrubbery, and 
over a field of new mown hay, the sweet smell of 
which was delicious. He now led them along this 
pretty lane, where the hedges were gay with 
honey-suckle, and the grass that bordered them 
was spotted with little wild flowers. Ellen and 
Fred were delighted; it was a place where they 
had often walked by day, but never before in the 
evening; and they found it as if they had never 
seen the green Jane till then. 

After awhile, they came to a spot where the 
trees and shrubs grew thicker; and a great many 
large bramble bushes threw their branches from 
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the top of the hedge down to the grass below; 
united with spreading plants of dock and mallows, 
and tall thistles, 

‘* Now,”’ said Mr. Bruce, ‘‘look about, chil- 
dren, and observe the hedges.” 

All on a sudden, little Ellen called out, ‘* Qh! 
Papa, Papa, there are stars in the hedge.” 

Fred ran to look, and said, ‘‘ | don’t think the 
stars are apt to tumble down, nor, if they did, to 
look so small; but: certainly there are some very 
pretty little lights in the grass.” 

.** Oh! very pretty indeed, brother,” said Ellen, 
‘prettier than beads, or spangles, or anything 


relse in the world—they must be little stars.” 


Let us gather some, sister, for Mamma. 
Look, there is a cluster of them under that great 
leaf: I shall soon catch them. Oh! I have burnt 
my fingers! they are all fire.” 

‘* I rather think,” said his Papa, smiling, ‘‘ that 
your fingers-have been scratched by the prickly 
points of the thistle leaf under which you wete 
thrusting them. The glow-worms will not. hurt 
you; and J would rather you left them alone in 
their snug corner; for your reugh grasp might 
give the poor insects pain.” . 

‘* Are they glow-worms, Papa?” 

‘* Yes; and very pretty creatures too, are they 
not? See with what a soft yet brilliant light they 
shine among the leaves, slowly moving up and 
down. Walk on, and you will find. them more 
numerous. Under that broad bramble there is a 
cluster of them; and a little way off, you may see 
them scattered singly about the grass. Was not 
this worth coming to look at?’’ 

‘*Oh yes, Papa, thank you for bringing us,” 
said both children; ‘‘ but may we not take some 
home?” 

‘* For what purpose?” 

** To show mamma,” said Ellen. 

** To see them in the house,” said Fred. 

‘* Your Mamma often walks here to admire 
them without disturbing their comfort. However, 
if you wish it, I will take one back with us; and 
when you have examined it, how shall it be dis- 

osed of?” 

**] will keep it in a box.” answered Fred. 

‘* No, brother, that would be cruel,” said Ellen. 

** You would deprive it of its liberty,”’ observed 
his father. ; 

‘*'Then I will put it in the garden, Papa.” 

‘* That is a better thought; but why separate it 
from its companions and its home?” 

‘** Tf you would not mind the trouble of bringing: 
it back, Papa.” 

‘** Indeed, Fred, I should feel myself most un- 
faithful to the charge which God has given to man 
—the task of ruling His inferior creatures—if I 
considered that a trouble which would save a poor, 
helpless, little insect from a lingering death. 
Never, my dear children, suffer yourselves to be 
made ashamed of what too many call the weak- 
ness of such feelings. This poor worm,” contin- 
ued Mr. Bruce, as he carefully placed one of them 
in his handkerchief, ‘‘ is as sensible of pain and of 
hunger as youare. Its present existence is its all; 
and at this moment it depends on us whether it 
shall end in torture, or be left to the lot assigned 
its harmless race. I dare not hurt this insect, 
Fred. I dare not, because cruelty is a distinguish- 
ing mark of the wicked. I dare not, because 
‘ We must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ; that every one may receive the things 
done in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.’ If I now commit 
cruelty, can I then expect mercy? If I wantonly 
injure the creatures of God, can I think that He 
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will acknowledge me his faithful servant? No: 
He has said, ‘ Blessed are the merciful,’ and in 

~ that he threatens ‘a curse to the crue 
The childrea loved their Papa’s. instructions; 
and, whem he had done speaking, they thanked 
him, and said they hoped that they should never 
be cruel. Then they talked again of the glow- 


‘© How beautiful it will look by candle-light!” 


They hastened home; and the children went 
jumping into the parlor, crying out, ‘* Mamma, we 
have brought you the prettieat thing in the world.” 

Mamma smiled, and asked what it was, ‘ 

‘*Oh! Papa has got it in his handkerchief; 
come close to the candle, if you please, Papa, that 
it may shine.” 

Mr. Bruce laid hie handkerchief on the table, 
and unfolded it, while the children put their heads 
together, expecting tobe quite dazzled when the 
glow-worm should appear. 
disappointment on beholding a little, ugly, dark 
worm, or grub, of a dirty brown color, and no 
brighter than a piece of old leather! 

‘© Oh!” cried Ellen, ‘it is not a glow-worm.” 

** Indeed it is,” replied her father. 

** That a glow-worm, Papa! oh, I think that 
you have made a mistake. You picked up in the 
dark that ugly old grub, instead of one of the 
sweet, beautiful, shining glow-worms that. made 
the hedge look as if it were full of stars. 


How great was their 


‘The glow-worms,” said Fred, are round, like 
little balls of glass; they are yellowish and green- 
ish, and quite different from that old grub.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Bruce, laughing, ‘‘ the old 
grub seems to have displeased you greatly by his 
I must try to raise him a 
So saying, he placed the 
insect on the crown of his hat; and, desiring Ellen 
and Fred to keep their eyes fixed on it, he carried 
it into a dark corner of the room, accompanied by 


inelegant appearance. 
little in your opinion.” 


of person,or awkwardness of manner, from poverty, 
or want of learning, or some other outward disad- 
vantage, are apt, like their blessed Master, to be 
“despised and rejected of men.’ Such people, 
when all is bright about us, and the gay forms and 
pleasant things of the world court our eyes, may 
move before us in native lowliness—not seeking 
our notice, nor sought out by us—spoken of, tvo, 
contemptuously, as you spoke of the eld grub; 
and considered almost as a blemish in society. 
But let the night of sorrow come, let sickness, 
pain, or any affliction cover the gay scenes of 
earth with a dark cloud, so that we look around in 
vain for something to delight us amongst all that 
we prized before—then the humble Christian 
shines alone in the gloom. He has light in his 
soul, the light of God’s love, and the knowledge 
of His glory, and the sure hope of eternal life. 
Oh! it is sweet to beholdisuch a one, fully stayed 
upon his God, and therefore kept in perfect peace; 
seeking not the praise of men, but letting his light 
so shine before them, that they may glorify the 
hand which kindled it. I often think, when walk- 
ing abroad, at night, where these little creatures 
abound, that they are scattered there to keep up 
the sweet lesson which we are told to learn from 
the birds of the air, and the lilies of the field. 
While ‘the heavens are telling the glory of God, 
and the firmament showing his handy work,— 
while, above our heads, ‘day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge,’ 
the earth beneath our feet is never without some 
witness to His power, His wisdom, and His love. 
The glow-worm, reposing under its little cano- 
py of humble leaves, or glittering in the dewy 
grass, is no less the work of God’s creative hand, 
and the object of his providential care, than those 
mighty orbs which we call stars and planets, and 
which at such immense distance, are sparkling in 
the sky, and rolling along in. their appointed 
course. All speak the praise of Him by whom 
the worlds were made, even Jesus the Son of God, 
who died for us, and of whose compassionate love 





** Aha!” cried Fred, in great glee, ‘‘ Papa has 
played us a trick; for there’s the glow-worm, in- 
stead of the grub.” 

‘The glow worm and the grub are the same 
thing,” said his Mamma; and she brought the 
candle to show them it was so. 

Fred looked at his sister, and his sister looked 
at him. Their little heads were quite puzzled; 

* s6 their Papa led them back to the table, and began 
to explain the matter. 

‘* The glow-worm,” said he, ‘‘ is, as you see, a 
very ugly-looking insect; dark, dull, and hardly 
to be distinguished from the earth on which it 
moves. It possesses, however, a bright luminous 

substance, which in the absence of other light, 
shines out beautifully. By day, a thousand glow- 
worms might creep in your path, and be no more 
regarded than so many ants—indeed, they have 
rather a disgusting appearance, to those who ad- 
mire beayty alone. But, at night, when the but- 
terflies have folded their gay wings, and the flow- 
ers have closed their cups, and even those objects 
which undergo no change, cannot afford us pleas- 
ure by their loveliness, because the darkness hides 
them; then the poor little glow-worm throws 
around him his tiny, but beautiful light; you for- 
get his ugliness, if you have seen it; and, if you 
have not, you cannot believe that he is anything 
but a spark of brightness,” 
he children were delighted; and their Mamma 
said, “ if the glow-worm were as brilliant by day 
as he is by night, don’t you think the little hungry 
birds would soon catch and swallow him up? He 
remains safe in the shape of an ugly old grub, as 
you call it, till the birds are all gone to rest; and 
then his beauty appears to gratify us without en- 
dangering himself. Will not this be a lesson to 
my children, teaching them not to judge hastily, 
from outward appearance?” 

** Yes, Mamma,” answered Ellen, ‘‘ the glow- 
worm is like an ugly good man.” 

** Exactly so, my love. There are many of 


to poor sinners we ought to be reminded by every 
object that we look upon. 
its brightness, lights up also the little spark of the 
glow-worm. He who humbleth hiinself to behold 
the things that are done in heaven, taketh thought 
for the meanest insect upon earth.’’— Selected. 


He who gives the sun 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A TRUE WITCH STORY, 


In my homeward walk one evening, alittle after 
sunset, I was surprised by a sudden jerk, so vio- 
lent as momentarily to prevent my proceeding on- 
ward. This jerk proceeded from my work bag, 
which was hanging on my arm, containing my 
thimble, needle-book, knitting work, and several 
I was surprised at the sudden ar- 
rest, and for a few moments rather frightened; 
for I expected on turning hastily round, to see 
some dog, cat, or perhaps some wild animal, which 
had seized my bag as it was carelessly swinging 
I however discovered nothing but 
the beaten road, with here and there a stinted 
mayweed, firmly rooted on the edges of the hard 
trodden path. After pausing a few moments, I re- 
newed my walk, but had taken only a few steps 
when I was again.arresgted by a similar occurrence. 
Again I looked behind me, and discovered nothing 
new. The third time this strange phenomena oc- 
curred, I-was prepared to examine with care, the 
road, the fence, the weeds, the footpath, in short 
every discernable object. 


other articlés. 


I was not now much 
It was not dark, though dusk. The 
road was familiar, and I was not far from home. 
I did not believe in witches, though I knew that 
before the time our Saviour appeared on earth 
there were those who had familiar spirits. 
confident that in our day, there was no such 
thing, as ghost, sprite, or witch existing, except- 
ing in the imagination of the credulous. 
after a strict and careful examination of surround- 
ing objects, I could discover nothing to satisfy my 





Ged’s most honored servants, who, from plainness 


to see whether they concealed anything. I raixed 
my arm and swung my bag, to observe whether 
any thing impeded its motion. But all this while 
the search was fruitless. | saw it was in vain to 
remain where 1 was. Night was approaching, 
and I knew not where to look further, or what 
more to examine. Accordingly I again bent my 
steps homewards, deeply musing on what had hap- 
pened, and vainly endeavoring to account for it. 
Every few rods, or perhaps ten or twelve times in 
the course of my walk, | was obliged to stop for a 
moment, by the same unknown cause. 
When I reached the gate of my boarding house, 
I was not in the least frightened; but if ever I be- 
lieved in the existence of witches, it was at that 
moment, I felt desirous of communicating to the 
family the strange occurrence, and requesting 
their assistance in endeavoring to discover the 
cause. But I felt conscious that the relation of 
such an unaccountable story, would only justly 
expose me to ridicule, and I fully determined never 
to mention the circumstance, unless 1 were first 
able to ascertain the mysterious cause. With 
these resolutions, | placed my hand on the latch 
of the gate but as it opened with difficulty, [ paus- 
ed a moment, and swung my bag over the other 
arm, to have it more completely out of the way. 
I then in a moment discovered the strange, mys- 
terious, unknown cause of the wonderful and un- 
accountable event. It was simply this. The 
thread of my knitting (which was strong brown 
linen,) had been left swinging about half a yard 
double below the bag. The ball was firmly fixed 
to the needles, so that it would neither give way 
nor unwind, but the thread reaching nearly to the 
ground, would occasionally clasp round a spread- 
ing weed, and thus produce a sudden jerk. By 
the time I had fully stopped, the thread would have 
slipped off from the intruding weed, and not being 
sufficiently long to reach the ground, would not 
in the least impede the motion of the bag. It be- 
ing dusk and the thread the color of the road 
against which I looked, I did not discover it when 
I was looking for, I knew not what. I expected 
to see something as large as a cat, though I think 
it was so light that mouse or snake would not have 
escaped my observation. But to return to the 
gate where I was rom | There I not only re- 
joiced at the discovery I had made, but I felt 
thankful to my Heavenly Father, that he had an- 
swered my petition, for during my walk I had 
prayed that if it were proper, God would satisfy 
my curiosity; and now I felt completely satisfied. 
I entered the house, and after spending a few 
moments in my chamber, assembled the children 
of the family and told them the first real witch 
story I ever knew. And now, little friends, will 
you learn from this story never to fear. Do not 
be frightened by a harmless thread. Though it 
be dark as midnight, or even dark as Egypt, God 
can see. He that made you, can see to number 
even the hairs of your head, and can He not see 
every danger. His powerful arm will protect, and 
his Almighty hand shield from danger if you trust 
in Him. Ifyou will love and fear the Lord, you 
will be as safe at midnight as at noonday. He 
will suffer no evil thing to harm you, but bid kind 
angels hover round you in your waking moments, 
and watch your sleeping pillow. Etta. 
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THE NURSERY. 








THE RAINBOW. 


Anna, Oh, mother, do come here and look at 
this rainbow. It isthe handsomest one I ever saw. 

Mother. It is indeed very beautiful. How bright 
and varied its colors! It is very pleasant to see 
such a sight after the dreadful tempest we have had. 

A. Yes, mother, it is indeed splendid. I always 
love to look at rainbows. But dotell me how it is 
they are made? I have often wondered, when I 
have been looking at them, how such beautiful 
things came*up in the sky. 

M. Mou are yet too young, my dear, to under- 





now strongly excited curiosity. Ishook my clothes 


stan ut it, but I will tell you a little. To fix 
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it in your mind, I must ask you two or three ques- 
tions. Can you tell me when the rainbow is to be 
seen? 

A. Why, mother, always after a tempest in the 
summer. 

M. Not always. But do you remember wheth- 
er the sun shines, at the same time you see the 
bow? - 

A. O yes, mother, just as it is does now. It is 
always handsomest when the sun shines brightest. 

M. Well, do you remember whether it is to be 
seen in the same direction of the sun, or opposite 
to it? 

A. Always opposite to it. ; 

M. That is right. Well, now the rainbow al- 
ways appears in that part of the sky opposite to 
the sun, and is seen when a cloud in the distance 
is rising upon the earth. 
ing through the little drops of water, are acted 
upon in such a manner as to produce these beau- 
tiful colors. The same is sometimes seen when 
water is thrown up into the air. At the falls of 
Niagara, where the water by dashing against the 
rocks, flies high up the air, many bows are seen. 
A three-sided piece of glass called a prism, pro- 
duces the same effect. Do you know of any 
reason why those colors should take the form of a 
bow? 

A. I cannot tell, for I do not know. 

M. Well, you remember your geography tells 
you that the earth is round like a ball. Now the 
rays of light, as they strike the air which is all 
around our globe, cause this orbicular (circular, 
round) appearance. If the earth was not round 
there would be no bow. 

A. Well, that is singular. But, mother, God 
said to Noah, ‘‘ Behold, I do set my bow in the 
clouds.” 

M. Yes, my dear, God chose this as the sign 
or token that he would not again destroy the earth 
with water. Every time, then, you Jook at the 
bow, remember how holy and just Godis. Those 
that lived before the flood were so wicked that God 
could not suffer them to live any longer, ‘‘ and he 
destroyed them all.?”, Remember, too, his good- 

‘ *ness, that if you are good, if you love him, and do 
his will, when you die you will see the throne of 
God in heaven, which greatly excels in glory and 
splendor this bow, which is only a faint emblem 


of it. [Sabbath School Messenger. 
Brooklyn, L. I. 
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A DRUNKEN FATHER CONVERTED. 

. Ina country place, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
an individual, rather advanced in years, at a meet- 
ing of some Christian friends, with great simplici- 
ty and feeling, gave the following account of his 
conversion to God, and of the means by which it 
was accomplished. 

Brethren, I am very thankful. My heart is full 
of gratitude. I thank God that ever a Sunday 
School was opened in this place. In this school 
my boy, whom God has just taken to himself, was 
taught to read the Bible and remember his Crea- 
tor in the days of his youth. 

I was a very wicked man; a drunkard, a 
swearer, and a Sabbath breaker. My boy was 

eo and severely sick. During his affliction, | 
eldom saw him, and never conversed with him, 
till the day of his death, beyond the mere asking 
him, once or twice a day, how he was, whether he 
was better or worse. 

On the day of his death, I entered his room, 
and seated myself by his bed-side. After a short 
time had passed away in silence, he turned his 
pale face toward me and said, 

‘* Father, take me up.” 

Ididso. The exertion fatigued him. On re- 
covering sufficient strength, he raised his head 
from my bosom, seized hold of one of my hands, 
and looking in my face with affectionate earnest- 
ness, he said, 

‘* Father, I have one thing to ask of yo! ore 
Idie. It is that you will leave off your bad habits, 





The rays of light pour- }; 





attend chapel, and give your your heart to God. 
Will you, father?” 

I attempted to turn his attention to some other 
subject; but this roused him into greater earnest- 
fess, and with remarkable strength he exclaimed, 

‘* Father, this will not do. It is now or never. 
Do break off your sins; attend the chapel, and 
ore. your heart to God. Will you, father—will 

u?? 

I replied, ‘1 will.” 

For the first time, I felt a broken and contrite 
heart; and so satisfactory to him was my reply, 
that he said to me, s 

‘* Now put me in the bed, and let me die.” 

I placed him in the bed, and in five minutes 
after, without a groan, or a sigh, he fell asleep in 
Jesus, 

By the help of God | have fulfilled my promise. 
I have given my heart'to God; believed on his son 
Jesus Christ, and am happy in his love. My wife 
too, whose heart has frequently been touched by 
the affectionate entreaties of the child, is enquir- 


ing the way to Zion. Glory be to God. 
{Zion’s Herald, 
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CONVERSION OF DR. BUCIIANAN. 


A Correspondent at the Sandwich Islands has com- 
municated for the Youth’s Companion, the following 
extract from a “ Memoir of the Rev. Cxravupius 
Bucuanan, D. D. late Vice Provost of the College 
of Fort William, Bengal.” Our Correspondent ob- 
serves, that “although the case is not one of very 
recent occurrence, yet the fact certainly shows us 
‘ how forcible are right words,’ ” and how easily one 
taught of God, though his attainments in learning be 
comparatively very limited, and though he be capa- 
ble of giving only the simplest instruction grounded 
upon his own experience of the power of Divine 
Grace, may be used by the Spirit to convey convic- 
tion of guilt to the mind even of a philosopher.” 


A young gentlemen of fortune having finished 
his education at one of our universities, proposed 
to make the tour of Europe; previous to which, 
however, he wished to examine Great Britain, and 
travelled as far north as the Highlands of Scot- 
land; which are to that country as Wales is to 
England. Coming to a place where two roads 
meet, and observing a young Highlander employ- 
ed in attending two cows, which were feeding by 
the road-side, he called out to him, in Latin, by 
way of jest, as it should seem, to know which road 
he should take; and was greatly surprised at re- 
ceiving an answer in the same language. He 
now made a halt with his companions; and on 
conversing with the youth, found that he had re- 
ceived a liberal education, and was remarkably in- 
telligent. Inquiring into his situation, he learned 
that his employment was little more than attending 
these cows; on which he expressed an inclination 
to take bim with him on the tour of Europe, and 
then to take upon himself the charge of his future 
fortunes. 

Young Buchanan was delighted with the propo- 
sal, provided it should meet the approbation of his 
father, who lived in a cottage at a little distance. 
Conducted thither, thé gentleman informed the fa- 
ther of the circumstance that brought him; ob- 
served to him, that he had a son of considerable 
talents, which were altogether buried in that deso- 
late situation, and mentioned his inclination to take 
him to travel with him for two years; and then to 
place him in a situation, in whichghe might be 
able to assist his parents in the decline of life. Af- 
ter further conversation, and proper enquiries on 
the: part of his father, consent was given; and 
Claudius set off, well pleased with the prospect 
now before him. 

After finishing the tour of Britain, the travellers 
embarked at Yarmouth, or Lovestaff (we are not 
certain which) for Amsterdam; and from thence 
visited the principal parts of Europe. On their 
return, Mr. B.’s patron, faithful to his promise, 


procured him an appointment, either in Canada or 
Nova Scotia; but as it was necessary that he 
should acquire a degree of legal knowledge to {t 
him for his situation, for that purpose he was 
placed under Mr. D. a respectable attorney in the 
city. It was during this period that Mr. B, walk- 
ing through one of the principal streets of London, 
(we believe Cheapside) met an old Highlander, 
who was an intimate acquaintance of his father; 
and fur the sake of conversation, they went into 
a public-house and took some refreshment. 

Young Claudius gave his countryman a very 
animated description of his tour, and of the won- 
ders he had seen upon the Continent. The old 
man listened with attention to his narrative, and 
then eagerly enquired whether his religious prin- 
ciples had not been materially injured by mixing 
among such a variety of characters and religions. 
** Do you know what an Infidel is?” said Buchan- 
an. ‘‘ Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘ Then,” said he, 
‘**T am an infidel;” and have seen the absurdity 
of all those nosirums my good old father used to 
teach me in the north; and can you (added he) 
seriously believe that the Bible is a revelation from 
the Supreme Being?” ‘I do.’’ ‘ And pray tell 
me what may be your reasons?” ‘‘ Claude,” said 
the good old Highlander, ‘‘ I know nothing about 
what learned men call the external evidences of 
revelation; but I will tell you why I[ believe it to 
be from God. I have a most depraved and sinful 
nature, and do what I will, I find I cannot make 
myself holy. My friends cannot do it for me, nor 
do I think all the angels in heaven could. One 
thing alone does it,—the reading and believing 
what I read in that blessed book,—that does it. 
Now, as I know that God must be holy, and a 
lover of holiness, and as I believe that book is the 
only thing in creation that produces and promotes 
holiness, I conclude that it is from God, and that 
he is the Author of it.” 

Buchanan affected to laugh at this, but the ar- 
gument reached his heart; and though he would 
not confess it to his companion, he could not get 
rid of it. .He purchased a Bible, therefore, and 
determined to read it for himself. The perusal 
excited fearful apprehensions of his state as a sin- 
ner against God, and most gladly would he have 
enjoyed another conversation with the pious 
Highlander, but he could not find him; and, at 
that period, he had not one serious acquaintance — 
in England to whom he could unbosom his mind. 
While thus ruminating on his situation, he recol- 
lected his father having mentioned a Mr. Newton, 
an excellent clergyman, who resided in London, 
and made enquiry among all his acquaintances 
where Mr. Newton preached; and at length found 
a young man who conducted him both to St. Mary 
Woolnoth, and to White Row-meeting where 
himself usually attended. 

[These were the first steps in the Christian course, 
of the man who wrote the hook entitled, ‘‘ Christian 
Researches in Asia,” which gave such a wonderful 
impulse to the cause of Foreign Missions in America, 
thirty years ago.] 











BENEVOLENCE. 








MARTHA THOMAS, 

At a watering place where I spent part of last 
summer, my attention was drawn towards a poor 
young woman, who carried a basket containing 
small articles of needle-work, which she offered for 
sale to the ladies who passed. Her attire was 
coarse, but always neat and clean; and her unob- 
trusive manner and look of patient endurance, 
particularly interested me. I frequently watched 
her from my window, which overlooked a busy 
thoroughfare, and many a serious thought arose 
from my observation of her. For some who pur- 
chased from her she handed a slate, on which they 
wrote their questions, and she replied to them 
quickly. On inquiry, I found that she was quite 
deaf, having lost her hearing during a protracted 





illness that had terminated in lameness, requiring 
her to use crutches. She was the only child of 
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her widowed and infirm mother, whose subsistence 
as well as her own depended entirely upon the 
sale of her work. To this parent she was indebt- 
éd for her knowledge of reading and writing, 
which, providentially, she had acquired before she 
became so helpless. It was not without regret 
that I noticed the indifference with which the 
greater number of passengers, even those whose 
dress at least bespoke wealth, ‘‘ passed by on the 
other side.” Still poor Martha continued to offer 
her work with the same patient and placid coun- 
tenance. Alas, thought I, that so many who 
‘have bread enough and to spare,” should thus 
overlook the wants of their fellow creatures, more, 
perhaps, from being thoughtless than hard-heart- 
ed. Surely they forget that God, who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy, hath also said, ‘‘ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” It was pleasing to 
see the.thankful smile that lighted up Martha’s 
countenance when a trifle was occasionally bought. 

@ne day I asked her about her earnings, and 
she replied, ‘‘ If I get enough to keep me and my 
mother for the day, I am happy and thankful, and 
I do not think about to-morrow, but trust to the 
kind Providence who has hitherto kept us. Some- 
times indeed, the fear that I may not be able to 
pay my week’s rent makes my heart heavier; but 
God, I hope, will provide.” She had a Bible, 
which she said was the most valuable of her pos- 
sessions; a few religious books had also been given 
to her. Notwithstanding her deafness, she attend- 
ed church, and received the holy sacrament. In 
hér I had a pleasing example of the truth and 
comfort of that gracious promise, ‘‘ As thy days, 
20 shall thy strength be.” 

Should this simple record afford encouragement 
to those who may be called to exercise patience 
under severe trials, or should it induce any to 
practice self-denial, ‘‘ that they may-have to give 
to him that needeth,” or even should it cause one 
thoughtless person to reflect, then will it not have 
been written in vain. . 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN BOSTON. 

Last week we gave our young readers a slight 
sketch of the Public Places, which make a con- 
spicuous appearance, as a person is sailing upthe 
harbor. We now, according to a promise then 
given, will take a similar view of the Public Build- 
ings in the interior of the city. 

‘The most conspicuous building, and one which ap- 
pears to crown thécity, is the Slate House. It stands 
on the highest land—is the largest edifice, and has 
a cupola on the top, which requires 200 steps to reach 
it from the street. From this cupola is one of the 
most splendid and extensive views in the country. 
In the centre of the lower floor is a large open area, 
at the end of which is a white marble Statue of 
Wasuineron. A little girl when looking at the 
statue, asked her mother why they put that while 
sheet round him? the work is so well done, that she 
thought the mantle in which he appears to be dress- 
ed, was a sheet. On the right and left are the offices 
of the Treasurer, Land Agent, Secretary of State, 
Adjutant General, &c. On the second floor are the 
Halls of the Senate, the House of Representatives, 


and that of the Governor and Council. These are¢ 


very large rooms, elegantly furnished. The State 
House ig surrounded with a large elegant green, en- 
closed with an iroo fence, based with granite, having 
massy granite gateways. 

The Oily Hall is a large old building, with a cupola, 
‘having signal flags flying in the air, to give informa- 
tion to merchants, of vessels coming into the harbor. 


It stands in the middle of State Street; it was called} 


the State House, before the present State House 
was erected, because the Legislature held their ses- 
siong there. It is pow occupied in the upper stories, 
as rgging for the Mayor.and Aldermen, and the Com- 
mon, Council, which are elegantly furnished—and 











also for the City Treasurer, Clerk, and other officers. 
The lower story contains the Post Office, and Mer- 
chant’s Reading Room. 

The Hospital, atthe west part of the city is a large 
stone building, elegantly finished, and prepared witb 
large airy rooms and every convenience for the sick, 
and surrounded with a garden and walks. Persons 
who by accidents have broken bones, or have diseases 
which require an operation, or have other obstinate 
sicknesses, are here attended by the best Physicians 
and Nurses. Free beds are provided for the poor, 
by gentlemen of wealth and benevolence; and many 
sick persons who are not poor,-pay liberally for the 
excellent attendance and nursing which is here far- 
nished. 

The M’Lean Asylum, situated in Charlestown, at 
a short distance over the rivér, is a part of the same 


establishment. This is for.the.xreception and cure of 


Insane persons, who are able to pay for the expense 
of their board and attendance. Many persons have 
been restored to their reason and their friends, by the 
judicious treatment here given. 

The Female Asylum in Essex street, has for sever- 
al years supported a large number of little girls, who 
are found destitute of parents and friends to take care 
of them. When they are old enough, places are pro- 
vided for them in respectable families. 

The Children’s Friend Society have a house at the 
north part of the city, where a number more poor or- 


phan children are taken care of, and instructed by’ 


pious ladies, until they are of sufficient age to be 
placed in families. 

The Eye and Ear Infirmary in Bowdoin Square 
is an establishment where persons afflicted with deaf- 
ness and diseases of the eye, are attended by skilful 
Physicians, and often cured or greatly relieved. 

The Female Refuge in Charter street, is a place 
where females who have been wicked, and made 
themselves miserable, and are desirous of returning 
to virtue and industry, are furnished with work and 
instructed in morality and religion. Many such per- 
sons have been here brought to repentance, and re- 
stored to their friends, or provided with places where 
they can support themselves, , 

Faneuil Hall, is an extensive building, with the 
largest room in the city, on the second floor, where 
public meetings of the citizens are held. ‘The Mili- 
tary Companies have their Armories in the upper 
story. The first floor is occupied with dry goods stores. 

Quincy Market, is 533 feet long, with 125 stalls, 
where all kinds of provisions are sold, having wide 
streets and 4 story stores on each side. These build- 
ings are much admired by strangers; they are all 
built of white granite, of uniform construction. The 
spot where they are erected, was formerly covered 
with the tide water; but was filled up with earth. 

The Slate Prison in Charlestown, is the place 
where men, who have been found guilty of robbery, 
stealing, counterfeiting, and other great crimesagainst 
the laws, are kept at hard labor by day, and confined 
in separate cells at night. Mr. Curtis, a faithful 
Chaplain, preaches to them on the Sabbath; and a 
Sabbath School is instructed in the winter season by 
gentlemen who go from the city-as teachers. 

The Navy Yard in Charlestown is a large estub- 
lishment belonging to the United States Government, 
where ships of war are built and repaired. The 
great ships, the dry dock, the work shops, the great 
cannon, and other implements of war, collected here, 
are very interesting to strangers who visit that place. 


coer Hill Monument is not far from the Nayy 
ard, 


Chelsea, East Boston, and Nahant, are places where 
persons can go in steam boats, in a short time. 
Many people in the warm season, go there to enjoy 
the cool air of the ocean, and obtain refreshments at 
the public houses. 

The Boston Common ig the admiration of strangers 
and a great benefit tq the city, on account of the fing 








shady walks,the stately trees, the beautiful prospect, 
and the fresh air which it affords to all who love them. 

There are many elegant Churches, Court Houses, 
and other costly buildings, which we have not room 
to describe—but which our young friends who have 
not been in Boston, would be glad to see when they 
come here. We hope when their friends do bring 
them here, they will not keep them confined in the 
house; but let some person who. is acquainted with 
the different objects of interest, go with them, that 
they may see what eighty thousand people have done 
and are doing on so small a piece of Jand as Boston 
contains, to relieve suffering, to prevent crime and 
misery, and to promote happiness. 

















VARIETY. 


The Crippled Boy. 
The Rev. Mr. Roe in his speech at the fast Anni- 
versary of the Sunday School Union, London, said— 
‘* A Home Missionary has been employed in that 


part of Somersetshire where Alfred the Great took - 


refuge in the peasant’s cottage; the first individual 
that came under the influence of the gospel there 
was a little boy, the ouly one he believed in the district, 
that could read the Word of God; as soon as he was 
converted, and be (Mr. R.) believed that that would 
always be the first emotion of every converted heart. 
he said, what can Ido to promote the cause of Christ? 
The boy was fourteen years of age and a cripple. 
He was either confined to the bed of languishing, or 
toa small car, in which he moved from place to 
place. “The thought occurred to the boy that he 
could teach the children of the village how to read 
the word of God. Having instructed them in the 
first rudiments of reading, he began, as opportunity 
afforded him, to tell them of the interesting narratives 
contained in the Bible. The children listened with 
astonishment, and were in the habit of returning 
home, and telling their parents what they had heard, 
requesting them to come and hear the stories for 
themselves. Fathers and mothers began to gather 
round the little group, and listen with anxiety to the 
gracious words which dropped from the lips of that 
afflicted boy. The missionary in the district bore 
testimony, noble and ample, to the beneficial results 
arising from the labors of that hoine missionary, the 
crippled boy.” 


—~——- 
Slander Book. 
While in the town of , | was. struck with the 





above words, written on the back of asmall blank ae- 


count book. I found on eXamining the contents, that 
different persons were charged with so much for one 
or two slanders, asthe case night be. The accounts 
were very neatly and’ correctly kept, credits entered, 
&c. with as much precision as the merchant keeps 
his books. Upon inquiry I was informed that this 
plan, originated with M , the daughter of the 
man-at whose house the book was secn, to prevent 
evil speaking and its consequences. She, a girl of 
twelve or thirteen years old, perceiving the evil of 
slander, the many interruptions produced in families 
and neighborhoods, obtained a blank beok and de- 
termined to fine every person, who slandered or spoke 
evil of another in her presence. The money thus 
collected to be applied to benevolent purposes. 
ipa 





TEMPERANCE PLEDGE, 

The following pattern of an original pledge—if we 
may so call it, was presented at the late Satbath 
School celebration of the fourth of July, in Alexan- 
dria, with upwards of seventy youthful names signed 
to it. 

; THE PLEDGE. 

This little band 

m with eur hand 

e pledge now si 
To Jon a —_ 
Nor brandy red, 
To turn our head, 
‘Nor whiskey hot 
That makes the sot, 
Nor fiery rum 
To turn our home 
Into a hell, ; 
Where none could dwell, 
Whence peace would fly; 
Where hope would die, 
And love expire 
*Mid such a fire. 

re we Piepcs perpetual hate 
al] that can intoxicate. 
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